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MANY LOW INCOME AREAS Of THE U.S. POSSESS NATURAL 
ATTRACTIONS WHICH CAN BE USED AS A BASIS FOR ESTABLISHING 
EITHER PART OR FULL-TIME RECREATIONAL ENTERPRISES. THE 
SUCCESS OF PEOPLE UNDERTAKING THESE TYPES OF BUSINESS 
VENTURES DEPENDS ON THEIR MANAGERIAL ABILITY IN ASSESSING 
DEMAND* ACQUIRING THE NECESSARY CAPITAL* BUILDING APPROPRIATE 
FACILITIES* SATISFYING CUSTOMERS* AND MAINTAINING RELATIVELY 
LOW COSTS. THIS REPORT SUMMARIZES DATA OBTAINED FROM STUDIES 
ON RECREATIONAL ENTERPRISES IN 6 AREAS OF THE U.S. WHICH WERE 
MADE TO DETERMINE THEIR FINANCIAL SUCCESS. CASH INCOME 
EXCEEDED EXPENSES FOR 06 PERCENT OF THE 254 RECREATIONAL 
ENTERPRISES ANALYZED * BUT MOST OF THE BUSINESSES RETURNED 
LESS THAN $10 PER DAY TO OPERATOR AND FAMILY LABOR. 

SUCCESSFUL OPERATORS ATTRIBUTED THEIR SUCCESS TO— (U^ 
LOCATION ON OR NEAR A PAVED ROAD OR NEAR A PUBLIC 
RECREATIONAL AREA* C2) ADVERTISING* (3) WELL-TRAINED 
EMPLOYEES* (4) A VARIETY OF FACILITIES TO INTEREST THE ENTIRE 
FAMILY* (5) WELL-DEVELOPED COMMUNITY ENTERPRISES THAT 
ENCOURAGE A LONGER SEASON* (6) AN ATTRACTIVE FACILITY* AND 
IT) GOOD SERVICE AND CATERING TO INDIVIDUAL WISHES OF 
CUSTOMERS. THOSE RECREATIONAL BUSINESSES CAPABLE OF YEILDING 
ENOUGH INCOME TO SUPPORT A FAMILY REQUIRED FULL-TIME RFFORTS 
OF AT LEAST ONE WORKER AND AN INVESTMENT OF OVER $50 *000. 

THEY INCLUDED YOUTH CAMPS* MINNOW FARMS* SHOOTING PRESERVESi 
DUDE RANCHES* AND RECREATIONAL COMPLEXES. (ES) 
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' SUMMARY _ . . 

Demand for outdoor recreation is expanding rapidly. Much of this dein^4^^^^^" 
can be satisfied by the establishment of recreational facilities on private 
land. ■ ■ ' ' • ' , y .> 

This report summarizes data obtained from studies on recreational en tar 
prises In 6 areas of the United States (Arkansas, M^ New Engl^uid-^: 0h)l6^ 

Oregon^ and South Carolina), which were made to determine their financial suc^ 
Cass -and to Identify the characteristics of users. 

Demand Is classified by length of stay: (1) 1 day, (2) weekend, and j : 

(3) weekly or monthly. The length of stay and the composition of tha visiting ; 
party govern the services desired . The demand for different kinds of recrea- 
tion may change rapidly And make many facilities obsolete In a short time. - " 
However, demand for a particular type of recreation often dobs hot dey 
until facilities and services are provided and advertised. Thus, vdbvel^^ 
must anticipate demand when they develop the facility. Also, the ihdiy^^ 
operator must attract visitors to use his facilities. ■ V 

Accessibility, climate, topography, water, wildlife, and vegetation are ■ 
the natural characteristics that determine the desirability of ah area for ; 
outdoor recreations Public facilities for specific activities of ten-proyide^^^^m^^ 
the focus around which private developers locate other facilities T^ 
complement each other. An attractive and friendly community that provides 
general Services encourages both public and private agencies and Individuals 
to develop recreational facilities there. 

When a fee is charged the visitor, the operator of a recreational faci^^^^^^ 
is more vulnerable to liability risks. Several methods have been developed 
for limiting or transferring liability. 

Gash incomes exceeded cash expenses for 86 percent of the 254 recreatlohal 
enterprises analyzed. Three-fifths of the enterprises showed a return to oper-^^^^ 
ato family labor, and management after imputing a 5-percent return to capital 
investment; Most of the businesses returned less than $10 per d^ to operator > 
'and 'family labor. ^ ' .. •'•'•V- vV-' 

Major causes for small returns were: (1) Small size of the bntbfjprlse;^^ 

(2) low customer use in relation to capacity in peak season; and (3) short f 
. season or weekend use only. 

;.il Successful operators attributed their success to: (1) Location on or near 

a> paved road or near a public recreational area; (2) advertising; (3) well-"^; 
trained employees; (4) a vSrlety of facilities to Interest the entire, family 
(5) we 11 -developed community enterprises that encourage a longer season; 
.attractive facility; and (7) good service and catering to Individual wishes of 
customers. 

.Those recreatlohal businesses capable of yielding enough income to shp^^ 
a. family required full-time efforts of at least one worker and an .investment. of 
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.the 'operator.' ';The§hVenterprises were usually, 'supplementary .to ;. fa^lng-^.. 
the capital investment was usually less than $15 ,000.: . t: pf . 

I^ry ^r are " ^ ^ t ^ ^ ^ 

;gulde. services'* '•;■ v.-v , .- ,;.. 



ads^^ ;'Vac^ipn;.:f ai^s^ 

'• ’■ :■ ■^"■■ ■ :■^,' ' 'xr^: ■\'' " ' :.-V 'vv^O^' 

i < Q^laf’oa :ri#%Qaoeo riiJ Hiral . -yCc i 



, ,, , ...... , .. . 

Many low- income areas of the United States possess natural. attractions . , '?>3 - 

yhich can be used as. a basis for establishing either part-time or . full- 
recreational enterprises,. 0^ highway networks, and other me^s of rapid ! > 
transit are making th^se areas more accessible. Farmers and .rpral residents 
■aan.paitt-^cpnSlderable- inc(i^^ hy' prpyiding recreational;;aeryif?as:;'|:0::prb 
tors. Their euipcess, depends on their managerial ability in; as$esslng3dei^|id* 
;^^ir|jig.tt^;; hecesaai^; capit4>:. building lappro 
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INCOME OPPORTUNITIES FOR. RURAL FAMILIES 
: f OUTDOOR RECREATION ENTERPRISES 



IM ACiKirK J.dJBid * 

in its prcgram of Rural Areas Development, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
: Culture is searching^^ fo the level of Income of rural people ^d 

to expand their ’opportunities for employiiaent. One segment of the progrm^^^ 

/explore the Ihcome-producing possibilities 









. More , than 17 million out of 35 million people with. subs tandard^ipjcomes:/ 
iiye in rhralijareas> ^ 6 million of these, people ;liye on . fams; 

many ';of ,. them/ are ,of ■"iimited\ employability^ ^ . ' ■.; 



is a rapidly increasing demand for outdoor rCcrehtio^ 
accessible facilities to satisfy it. Many Of these facilities will be deyel” 

; Oped oh private land , s ince most of the rural ^ land hear^ me trcppiitah Chi^ 
is privately oimed, and most of the public lands are in the West, ^ some distance 
^:ir<Mn;,ma jbr:.: population'; centers ■ /;v. ; - - ;'■:/} 


















to provide the economic information needed in sych a /program, V > 

/ the Economic Research Service initiated research in 6/ representative^ a^ 
the Uni ted States . An. analytical repor t/was mhde on each area; .r? Arhaasaa 
Missouri^ New England, Ohio, Oregon, and South Carolina; (3, J;2j 13^ vl6^ 17;^ /;-;,4^-. 
3/ These reports provide economic data on different types ;of r^ 

I enteritises; Detail^ data were assembled on the characteristics of th^ 
ous' facilities, their capital requirements, their expenses. and returns. 

|/■C/gi^t^isgieppt^-^ 

.businesses in the 6 study areas* Data from the six studies ; is; ;suppieiihh^^|l^ 
Jdata^^ f^^ other sources as indicated in the references 
prises analyzed are those that may be developed by a 
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i/’ By Adminis trative definition , below $3,000 a year is 







■ -ft. o ijiwr, 

_ _ 

^ Inman, Buis T. -■ The Association of Economic and Eocial Problems 
sbarces and Development Areas. ; Talk before. Natl , 

Ext. Raleigh, N. C , June 1964 . (Mimed.) 

. 3/, Underscored" numbers' in parei^bheses: refer 'to'', it^s HCiied; in‘r$eied^Mi!3ibr- 
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THE DEMAND FOR RECEPTION ON PRIVATE RU^ 1AND& 

The demand for recreation is complex. Yet, there are characteristics 
that can provide guides for evaluating the demand for specific ;^ht6tprlse0 i^^^ 
a particular area. The recreational bus iness di f f er s f row Agt^|,cvi f cr 
ity production in that the consumer must come to the facility^ 
product or service. The desire for recreation must’ be stiff icieht to^ induc^ A 
person' to travel to the^farm to'- spe^ his., time and:inon^fe^V^ 
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The Nature of Demand 
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Studies made by the Outdobr^ Recreation Resources Review Gpranissie^ 
have shown that/ th demand for_ recreation is increasing at a faster r sate than , . , 
thP pbpulhttphv Still, operator is how to ; > 
induce vt^^^ ■ ''-■{ \ 

asp^t is the variableness of recreatibhal 4^^ Consumer ^ 
tastes chfuige, And a facility lose its appeal in a short time. Changes in 
demand also vary in different areas of the country ^ Within an enterprise > 
there is of ten change in type of facility desired and a need for its upgradi^ 
jff%T Avampi gy lAe a imple cabin for fishermen has be^^ superseded by moderii la^ 
feWortsv of the prablie malces it necessary that an opera- / 

tpr be alar t to c^ demand and aware .that most ■recreational'J'facilitl^^ 

will, depreciate rapidly. ^ , 

Peridd of Demand ■ 

yisitS to a recreational facility may be classified according" to length 
of stay* day, weekend (2-3 days) , and weekly or monthly 

bhiy a-idayls outing ushally remain to P^“ 

ticipa;te in such abtto^ gplf ihgy horseback riding, v pr 

picnicktog. to traveled will normally not ieqUire mre to : 

hbuf each way; clientele comes from sizable population centers : 4 
tod inbtodes members of families coming singly. • 

to normally travels farther. Up to a half, bby 

way. He requires overnight accommodations and brings the •entire family, m^^ 
bf tha tiik;^ V of ^activities is required to interest all famll^h^H 

: befU^v to its^ sleeping tod eat tog accommodatiohS; to 

campihgs ox require that living quarters and meals be provided; 

'^^^Bl^^Vacatipners^wkb: ;a,top ;,tor :a';:week o 

^i^bquirb-^^ .grbator;- yarie ty^ \of •‘facilities , both ^fot^liying;;^^ 


















Irregular Demand 






. / Dto^ 1®?^ outdoor recreation is predominantly summer oriented^^.^^^ 

in' pat t. a result of the 9-month school patterny in part the influence:"^ 
ar^"ahd. in part, a result of custom. . tois seasonarnature; 



7 ;.;Vf 

^ V j'- 'I 
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the costs per user. Many areas in the United States have a more plsasaht cl 
mate and more attractive scohery in the spring and fall than in the sui^ 

The wider use of air conditioning and a greater development of winter act^ 
ties could spread vacations throughout the year. Yet, such activities as 
childrens V canqps and vacation farms where children are involved will necess- 
arily have summer peaks to fit the school year. 



In additioh to seasonality of demand, there is the prependerance of wee1t> 
ez^ demand more guests on Saturdays and Sundays ; tha: i 
during the 5 weekdays causes high cost per d^ of use,, V ^ 



V’.;. 






Characteristics of Users 



classified recreationists by characteristics that affect ; 
demand, shch as income, age, sex, and education* To these characteristics can 
be added family size and group composition. The following tabulation Indicates 
* persons stip©st interested in specific facilities: 



kind of tocility 


■ - • ■ 

• 


Families 


• Adult 

• males 


: Girls : 

:r 


• Young 

• adults 


.Fishing waters > . . « 


• ’ 
• ■ 








X . 


$hooting preserves 


• 

• • 










Hunting areas . . . . 
Ski resorts , . • . , . 


• • • 
• • • 








'■V -.^1-1 ■:.x. 


^Picnic grounds . . , 








“ >•. ^ ^ -i; ■- ; . 


•r ;X 


Campgrounds *. * . . • 


e •’ J ; 


, rt ■■ // ■■■ 


yi 






Vacation farms . . . 
prgtoized ctoPS • • 


• • • 

' » . 




;;X> 


-X,;' 


...X ' ...V., 


Riding stables . . . 


• • • 










Water skiing areas 


* : 
. • 








•• 'X 



Demand Must be Created 



In jiie pa recreational facilities have been considered as ' ^ee - 

;Pepple cpuld iishy to tod hike bn farml no cedt . • 

Cui^ehtly , however , many operators are charging small fees fpr to 



The demand for some kinds pf recreation iS not evident until 
ties and services are provided. toi® ®^oo*^ toat the develd^ 
facilities must anticipate and create a demand and develop a facility that can 
expand with' it. ■ ^ 
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COraJITIONS tofl^NCING toE SUPPLY bp 
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, ^ C4^ditiohs influence todi^^ in estolishihg'febttotitoa^^fdci^ 

ties as cbimnerciai ventures to evaluation of these cbndittodS vill Wlp the 
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f airinpy' ^ iff ther to establish a recreational enterpris^^ and the ki^ he 

.shouid-'^dh^ 






Y-?:- 



-yr -, . Natural Characteristics of Affbas 

Usually an ind^i^^^ is attracted to an area by one or mpre of its 
^ti^l dto * ^he mos i importaht of these af e accessi|fility c^^ 

mate^ fbp^r^yi Wate^ historical sites inter - 

estv ■ 'Many areas may have one brr inof a b th'sse character is ticS'jj' but -lobK' 

a combination that makes them attractive ' tc many people. 

is a majot factor in dete 

< area ^ Nearness to lar ge population center s and w 9.f 

gbod transportation assure its use. Distance is measured in time more often 
-than in ndles. ^ 

^ ciin^te is important as outdoor recreation is seasonal. 
the teniperature must be warm. Hikers prefer a cool, dry climate. In contrast 
t ^sports require substantial ai^ of snow ,pr. fee.,:, r;,; 

A rough topography with scenic appeal attracts people. BattlefieldO,^^^^^ - 
r fortsi old b^^ and other landmarks also draw people tp an srea. 

; ^ is water /Suitable for sports^ such as swinmiing^v b 

i ^ /water skiing, and fishing, appeal to many. ' '-'y 



WiM Aa abundant and varied wildlife in its natural setting intefests 

Ways;. Some like to hunt or fish, n^ile others like to obs^ 
»^^d photograph animals and plants in their natural habitat. 









1.1 



■ Each of these characteristics is important. A Combination Of these^^^^^^^^ 

' an area. ■ , ■ vC"lV 

yyyy^^ 'Y^y Facilities , 

pn yiany area^, piiblic facilities^ :are pto'vfded- for -Specif iC ;notivitios.; ,;^;_r^^ 
f For ex^ple. State and national parks provide scenic areas, campsites, cabins, 
grounds. . These attract maiiy people aiid may create a need fpf pri- 
eatiiig and sleeping accommodations i FriyatO Oapi^^^ 

-fb. constfiwt': 'additional; fncilities:;to./ihcfeab^;fch^ 

llil|lii|||^^5^ht /5pbb|ie iaf e'i:;attf acted;/tb 

nttitude.;;Of I .thS' iConm^^ toward - repreationaf -^enter^^sen^n 
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Liability Risks 

Some farmers have not entered the recreation business because they fear 
claims for injury from patrons. Although liability risks, are always involved 
in owner^ship of property, the owner is in a more vulnerable position when he 
charges a fee. 

Ihe farmer may limit or transfer liability claims by: (1) Warning the 

guests of dangerous conditions ; (2) excluding unruly guests; (3) incorporating 
his business; and (4) carrying liability insurance (6). The first 2 reduce 
the chance of injury, while incorporation limits liability to the value of the 
assets of the corporation. Liability insurance transfers risk to a profession* 
al risk bearer for a fee* Yet, for enterprises such as riding stables, the 
cost of insurance may be prohibitive* For this high-^risk enterprise, incpr- 
poration and ample precautions may be the least expensive protection; 

, Ease of Entry 

many recreational enterprises which a farmer can. enter with • 
relative ease and small investment . Most farmlands can provide some kinds of 
recreatipual: opportuiiities, such as camping, picnicking, fishing, and hunting, 
ihe sale Pf entry rights fpr these activities may involve only the owner's 
signature or statement. Some advertising that the right is for sale may be 
the only expensevi If the-pwaer wsuts to attract large numbers of- guests, how-, 
eyer , he may need to advertise extensively and to Improve the si 
of the ease of entry , the number of enterprises may fluctuate consider ably 
to- year:.y ^ ^ 



r such as shooting preserve^^^ 

^d boys' andi girls V camps, require a 1 initial investment and skilled 
inanagemient. This limits the number of businesses. 



- ; INVESTMENT AMD RETUimS FOR RECREATI^^^^ r. 

The 6 area studies provided economic data for 24 kinds of putdoorrecrea-V 
tion enterprises. This report presents a summary of the data for the 12 most 
common of these. ; For, fishing waters and vacation farms, the data are separated 
into 2 subgroups A : summary is : also, included . for recreation complexes . Ma 
items fpr eachskind ofi enterprise are capital investment, cash incpme, cash 
axpphses^ivttet cash^^^ and incpme to the operator, family labor and manager' 












Capital Inves tment 



^ There were variations in capital investment both within a^ 
ainbng enterprises. The average investment was over $50,000 for 
^ich provided a major source %f income; TlheSS ehter^ 

Avea j youth camp s,, minnow farnis, shbotihg presprves^ynhd^ 
fli^ or dude rSn^ 'th . contrast, those which provided a W 



\ 










required relatively little capital^ serv- 

ice $9 vacation farins j and huntiag areas. An example of extreme variation, id 
capital investment within the same entetprise is iilustrated^byyftd^ 
where inves tmen t ranged from $ 1 > 626 to $ 105 > ipo (table .1) ;• > • * eqiifent^ 
operator starts with a small investment and enlarges* it as dernfflidM -for = the. -serir" 
ice 'grows. " ' - - v.;.’’;'''’ 












A secondary use, for Tecreation, of the ph^ resources on- the farm 

can give ii^re intensive use and thus lower the. investment .costs. ' For exsmpi'®) 
the farm home c®d be used for vacationers and the -farmlands for hnnting^ 

hiking, or horseback ridingi In addition , the f araer can supplemdd^ 

come in slack seasons by providing guide service , to hunters and fidheiAen*;;--^ 

Income and Expenses - , 

Approximately 86 percent of the enterprises surveyed had cash incomes 
that exceeded expenses . The cash income tended to be low when the enterprise 
had; (1) A small capacity , (2) low customer use in relation to capacity, 

(3) a short season, and (A) weekend use only* Some operators, felt they might- 
be able to increase income by Enlarging the enterprise , (2) advertising 
(3) attracting nonseasonal patrons, and (4) catering to midweek customers'. 



V/’f,' 






‘f't 
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The major reason for a sipall or negative cash income wasv hot enough cuA-r 
tomers . Some operators had low operating costs because they used family and : 
part-time help; also by using public lands for Tiding or hiking trails. 

Depreciation on facilities and equipment was not included in the finan- 
cial computations. Yet, the depreciation can be a considerable cost,^^ depend- 
ing on the k^nds of facilities and equipment and their obsolesc^mce. 

About 60 percent of the enterprises showed a positive return to operator 
and family labor and management after allowing a 5-percent return on capital 
investment. These enterprises tended to have been in operatibn sever years. 
During this period, the successful operators had been eacpahdihg demand for 
their venture through satisfactory services and advertising. Repeat bus 
was important.' . y';-; 

Returns per day to operator and family labor and 'management were extreme- 
ly small after deducting a 5 -percent interest charge On the capital investment 
Returns ranged from a low of minus $15.27 per day for picnic. areas to a high 
of $32.92 per day for real estate development areas. With but 4 exceptions , . 
average returns per enterprise ranged from $0.66 to $10. Kinds of enterprises 
yhich most often showed a positive return to family labor and management were 
guide services, hunting areas, youth camps, and real estate developments. The 
first 2 yielded supplsmentary income with small capital investment, whereas, 
the latter 2 required considerable capital investments and "know how". 

ASlALYSIS OF SPECIFIC ENTERPRISES ^ ^ 

The economic data gathered in the 6 study areas indicate^ that sqm^^ 
teristics apply to all enterprises, while others apply to only one ^ Se^^^ 
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of the major enterprise^ are analysed in terms of doisi^d, supply, or gan'issat^^ 
and problems, of operation. However, the operator often h^ more than one 
,p^;is^,;,^0 meet\ the varied demand. ■ ■■' 

Ihe capital Investment, ex^nses, and income for models of ,suecessiul^ 
:tures 6'f ,eeeh 'major- kind are shown in the appendix. ' 



V.' . 



Fishing Waters 



Fishing waters include streams, lakes, ponds, reservoirs, and tidai w^ 
and- when these are located near population centers they are suitable for a. k ^ 
oonmiercial enterprise. Man-made lakes and farm ponds that were hui^^^ 

Ingi liyest^^ protection, or flood control are becoming incraaslngly im-fv 

portant for fishing, and they can be stocked and controlled. Many artificials > 
lakes and ponds are now being built specifically for fishing. 



In the areas studied, fishermen were, usually men and boys who liyed^^^ w 
an hour's drive of the fishing area. They usually spend a day of pOrh^ 6^^ 
in the area. Since fishing w^ primary interesfiV ther 

bther kinds^^^ o 



: s Ihe Soil on June 3Q, 196^ 

l ,262 ,o6o faimi ponds / in of s^icdi were^^ s 

fish» Th the thiited : 

■States,.:’> //v 



Many State and local governments develop waters for fishing. In the past, 
^Stocku mainly done in streams, whereas now, more is done in special iponds, 
lakes, or in short expanses of streams tha can be controlled.’ Inste of / ^ ^ 
f ingerlings , panrsize f ish^^^^^^^p in hatcheries are released. Coiiipetition/ ,:v 

froii public may l^it^^^^^^^^t^ of private .facilities, and alsO; 

may limit the amount of the be charged. ^ - . 



. The management of fishihg^^^w^^ which has improved substantially in re,' 
cent years , involves the level of water , f er tilizatioh , stocking and weed con* 
trol. It als controlling the use in order to Ihsure quality fish 

■for the maximum number of fishermen. ^ . i 



Although a reletively /Small proportion of the more than 600,000 stocked , 
farm ponds now allow fishing for a fee, many more could be made available. If 
a landowner controls access to public waters such as rivers, lakes, or tidal . 
waters, he can charge sportsmen a fee for the right of access. 



i? ' : Often opefators of fishing waters have a serious problem with poachers*, 

They can control this by building the ponds near the fam dwelling or by fencr . 
ing the areas/i^^ T^ should be given principal consideration in evaluat* 

ing a pay-fishing enterprise. 



There are wide variations in the nature of fishing enterprises. Some 
farmers merely pla^ the entrance to their farm pond or stream 

where the user deposits a, fee. k^he and the dost of 
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1 returns are At thPf other 

^ separate ponds or ^ 1 for trout and ^Eoi!: warm-^water £ 

such ^s hass> bre^^^ and crapple. Ibis operator atocks hisVpon;^’ 

and sell bait, cold drinks, sandwiches, loid' ta^^ 

11^ inay r ~ 

or per fisherman £ot the day. For v? 
trout fishing or other specialties, the charges are based bn the wei^t or 
length of fis^^^ ' 

V Gapi tdl^ r building a farm ^ pond or lake varies' from a' few thous- 
and dbllhra^^t^^^^^^^ depending on the size, the Valiie^pf the land, 

accommodate;, the; fishermen (appeu4i]t^V t^lev2«) 

In the Arkansas study, cost of construction averaged $175 per Siur face 'Acre of 

’water.';'.'''- , ■' - : ■'. 















'. \y . ■:• ' Fishing Guide Service / V'. ■.■:,'• 

A fishing^gUide service consists of guiding individuals br parties ovef- 
substantial areas of water, and may include float trips oh riyersr and f ^ 
in large lakes, reservoirs, and tidal waters. The service is concentrated in , 
such ateaS as the rivers and lakes of Maine v the lake areas of Michigan^ Minne- 
sota, and ^Wisconsin; lakes and streams of the Rocky Mountains add Facific^^^^^^^c 
the rivers of the Ozarks of Arkansas , Missouri, and Oklahoma; " lakh h Ah 
of Florida; the inany large multiple-purpose, man-made lakes throui^out the 
Ihiited States, and the coastal waters. 

■ The guide; ^ work for a guide -service corporation, or he may work ind 
ently J • In either situation, the customer is provided With a guide* boat,:^ ' ^ ^ 
motbr; tackle, and necessary supplies. Transportation is provideii, vrtian 
quired, from tbe headquarters to the fishing waters . 

Customers may live several hours* travel distance from the area. They ais 
usually hot acquainted with the waters . Overnight accommodations in the area 
are often" required. 

Familiarity with an area is the prime requisite for a guide. Persons who 
are past their most active age or have limited education can make useful guides. 
Also,' the capital roqUirements for a guide service are not large and may ^ be 
provided by the guide-service corporation. Some farm operators serve as guides 
in '-slack periods. ^ 

Many camps that cater to fishermen and hunters provide guides as an a 
service : Of ten the fee is nominal; and guides who operate independantly cannot 
lAUch more than this . Usual charge for this service is only Slightly ^ 




Vacation Farms 

Vacatipn, farms are commonly pictured as full-scale farms with beautiful 
old homes where guests are housed and fed. The guests ha^^^ 











irun of the-’ With family ehor . -^e concept includes a 






vacation in a pic where -families with young children ,; } j 



limited means can enjoy the outdoprs and id'.e chiipreh^’ Sjaii 

acquainted wi th pi an ts^ a^ ahimals i Some gues ts ' may ’ be eldier ly ; and^^^sh Ht^ 
experience 'jEarm life, .for period. .. ; 



' n’K, ' 



When School-age ehildrea^ involved , the vacation must he 
the summer , making a^^^ agreeable summer climate a necessity . Excess tampera- 
ture, rainfall , or drou^t can make a vacation on a f ^m very disagreeabl . 



A national listing shows that vacation farms are rare in t^^ (9) . ' 
With' the exceptionVpf the mpuntains of northefn yirginia, there list*^^ 
ingS ' South' ^ from Washington, D. di , to ‘ 
Md.iv Also they are located mostly from Ohio eastward. 



Since most families with School-age children are limited to summer vaca-^ 
tions, some operators extend their season by catering to couples without 
dhild^^ ' hrt vspnr tsihen . Those located in areas with good - fishing and hunt* 

ihg ma for , guide service, dogs, boats, and motors . 



Most vacatibhef^^ expect to pay a relatively low price for f aim living, and 
the fees charged are small i Usually the farm family has an oversize house so' 
littie expense is encountered in providing space. Similarly, underutilized^^^^^'^^^^-V 
labor is available. Food served the guests may be produced on the farm* 
ifeu^ the npt^^^i^ paying guests is- relatively small, it hupplen^ 



Hunting Areas 



Ifost tarmlahds have some wild game. However , wild animals are qualified " 
public property and as such subject to State and Federal laws. The landowner - 
can charge only for the right to use his land to hunt. The amount h(2 charg^^^^^ 
depends upon the demand for hunting and the availability and kind of game that 
can be harvested. Eutry rights are leased oh a seasonal or daily basis for 
huhting upland game, big game, and migratory water fowl. . 



Many farmers have found that by leasing entry rights during the hunting 
season, they can control the users of their land and bbtain a supplemental 
sputce of income. Since the hunting season is a Short period in the fall or 
wihter, it iiiterferes little with farming. ' 



' Owrtbrs of Small-gam lands have found that the leasing of entry rights to 
groupe is financially rewarding than leasing to individuals. Since a 

sizable acreage may be needed, a group of farmers may combine their holdings 
into an adequate acreage. In the typical commercial operation in South 
Carbliha, an individual or group leases land from surrounding farmers and 
charges for hunting. Often the hunters are from the Northeast or Midwest. 



on or near water on the flyways, the leasing of 
Shobting site^^^^^^^^^^^^ migratbry waterfowl is a good source of supplementary" ^ 
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come*. Some landomers . improve^ the hunting areas by flhddihg, 
atructing pits aud blinds. In other ;instanc^^ 
iaentS hs .desires. Rental varies with the desirability 
provements made, . and the bag limits imposed for the season. 



f’- 






Big-game hunting is conducted much the same as upland[;^g£mie hunting#^ : 
ever 9 , in im>re, iseiate services, may involve nbj: only the privilege 

of hunting, >ut room and board, guide service, and pack trips', :: ' 






; ' ^ Improved transportation and more affluent hunters have increased consillier? 
ably; the. nniid)er who travel a long distance .to hunt. ,, ih®y ?'^y. 8^ ; 

fstockdd area , to hunt big; game, migratory waterfowl, ;.or upland birds, s^ 
^heasants> quail, grouse, and woodcock^ Overnight accommodations and =^ide^ 
^service are commonly required. Recently,/,, farmers have forme^^^^^ 

•i^ich; edyertise tiieir : lands and h of assij^ing huhtersr-tp 

'dr<^^;ahd;pre^^ ^d ovemi^ t ’ acccwrood^w^ 
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Shooting Preserve s 



:: CpiwnSrcial shooting' ^p provide facilities where domestically, hr^^ 
gamebirds are released f or :f ee : hunting . 7 ^ese are popular where . the demand 
for hunting, is heavy, ae in the; Northeast, 



■•II 






Sportsman's Service Bureau listed 3^ 

of shootihg^^ in 38 States who were seeking additional business ,. (28) . : 

^irty-fiy^^ 1 species of birds available, 

^for the hunters ; 27 percent, 2 species ; 25 percent X 3 specieS;; and 13 percent , 
^ species^^^ O^ Pheasantsy quail , chukarsj ^d mallard ducks are commonly 

stocked. The Bureau tepbrts approximately 1 ,500 shooting preserves throughout 
the iftiited States. , S However , 

a largb proportion these are not open to the public . Kozicky reported 
there were IjhdS preserves, ,449 public and 1,214 private, in I960 (15) . > 



4“^ 



In 1961 »; 41 States permitted preserve shooting under special regulations. • 
The season Was usually extcanidied to bag limits for wild g^e 

-did, not '■apply. ; 7^'' Vv 



shboting preserves in 4 States showed that those haying 
net returns to family labor and management of more thaii $4,000, had capital 
investments of over $40 ,000 . Successful operators stocked a minimum of 5',Q00 
birds per shooting season, and realized a kill of over 75 percent of the' birds 
These results yern essentially in agreement with Kozicky' s findings 
The typical op^^ the assistance of one full-time laborer, and 

part-time help from the opera 



unsuccessful; 

opefatbrs.; > p bird were only twb- thirds as high ipr the. 

Successful firms as for the unsuccessful ones. 







At ma^Of problem ^ bad weather on receipts.^ MOst^ hunting, 

was bn weelkends during the winter moiiths. Unpleasant weather caused many^ ; 



I 



r- 






i^aitrbxis to cancel reservationa, thus leaving the opera^rs ; 

^j^se of ^ other -ways. Ih;'an effort ' to ^eoyer ';^ls:lpas;^::inai^ 
lislied an annual hunting fee for club membership. This; entitias ‘the ^membe^^ 
a sjpecifled^^^n which he -can either/shobt or Ch^ dfeased^g^^^^ 

operator, t kills more birds ttian pfescfiheidy"'^ 

charge -'‘for^ each 



• 3." 









^ To increase customer use , and provide hhsiness throughout the yeat , 
^aucceesful operatora i»tqVided trap>shb^ f acilitiies^ foir hoard- 

ing dogs. . Special classes in the use and traihing^^^^^^^^ dogs also increas 
petcentage of released birds killed w to the business.. 

a hunting preserve should lUKH? the chaxact^ of - 

ahbdting4pre.serve patrons; T^ patrons of the 10 shopting preserves analyzed f 
hpd these th (1) Ihey we^e male^^^ years of age; (2) ‘ 

^ilthey came singly or groups| (3) they spent frpm^ (4). their 

eq[uipment--guns, hunting jackets , etc . ••-proba cost each bne^^ o^ $250 ; 

if they owned dogs> each was valued at^m^ $idO; (6) they were mem- 

'were-' 



hers of a sportsmen 's cinb; and 



bosinasanehyentertalning a 



The individual who patronizes a shooting 
sionaily trained person in the upper! Income - 
Advertising in sports magazines » through 
ter s ma/ inf luehcC:!^^ the s tody a^ 

y^feC tive'way tO;Cttract;!;CUStd^ 
friends of current patrOna, or by utilizing 



is apt to be a profes - ' 
of the urban population. 

* s clubs i and personal let- 
Cbh t ac t wasxto ef - 

at clubs by contacting *• ; 
of hunting license pUr- 



Shpbting preserves in the Northeastern States Usually are near. 
relatively large urban areas > Patrons are mainly 1-day Visitors who live less 
th^ a 2-hour drive from the preserve. many guests of shooting ; 

preserves in the South fly or drive from hortherh cities , par ticularly late in 
the season, tor a few deys of sto These preserves are not necessarily 

located near 'large urban areas. 

Campgrounds 



The camper is attracted to an area by its physical charac teris tics. 
may inolude plant growth , s treansi, jmd M 

may also be attracted by the historical background of an area. : , . 

There are innumerable potential sites tor Campgrounds 3 dif fer- 

ent neti^el^ listed Only 415 private cd^^ in the^^ 

S tates in 19bd OBBhC found that mm:i^ of these ^ idieh were 

actually publicly owned {22) . 

There are maii^ campgroiinds in tois Country on publiOly d 
selected sites. The charge, if jSny, is nominal. Por the;se 2 reasons, 
opportunities of private operatora are li^ in this a^ 

take care of the Overflow from public ■ campgrounds develop special sites that 
canqpers will prefer, or be on well-traveled routes at] a distance yfrOm other^ ^ 
grounds.-'' 
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analysis of private .cainpgrounds in 3, States, showed tjiat; ;^ 
receipts from camping fees alone did not coyer opera tihg cosjts,.an4.deprec 
tiqn. Successful operators sold food ^d camping snpplies or prodded .o|l^er w 
sexy ices ...for a fee to their patrons, Tliey usually had a few c^H?® 

Ihe type pf sef^ depended on the site, the ...facility , was 

ed near a lahe or stream, water sports were emphasized. If ft had .maialy = ; ! 

scenic appeal, painting and photography were fostered. Horseback riding, C .. . 
iM^rksmahship, and handcrafts were emphasized in areas, having neither w 4 t®if-nor 
scehic appeal A <^o the appeal of camp^ounds . .r’/ \y 

Sonw caa^groimds cater to the transient . trade. These are i^ar >crosW-^^,v ^ 
country highways and fairly close to cities facilities to service 4 : 

the needs of travelers. Camping feeS are usually highpf than at ’ 

y^atipn grounds showers, electricity,: ^ 

ice dispe’^^^ added to' the camping facilities ?, 

. increasing 'uSe.: of ^ various ^types'^of ; nteilers ban- edded;';: tp ;,-the.;.sefyic^ 
of 
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_c: The successful 

require their full tim^ the sumnier months, , 

. .•picnic. Grounds 



Picnicking iS^^^^a^^^ which all members of the faniily^ 

usuaily parti^^^ day or less. ^ are sought where a meal can be ; 

enjoyed in 'a pleasant outdoor, setting. . . 

Many farms have shady, grass ‘-covered areas near water or other rural 
attractions which would be ideal for picnics . People pay a small fee for the 
privilege of using the land. Some farmers have posted coin containers and a., 
schedule of charges at the entrance. To encourage the use Of specific areas , 
minimum facilities such as tables and fireboxes are erected. . _ 



'Si 






ii 



To be successful, a picnic ground must be 
number of potential customers . Guests usually reside less 
ing time from the site. 



to a large 
than an hour * s driv- 



In addition, to accessibility, the availability of public picnicking areas 
should be considered to determine how they will affect volume of business . 
Picnicking areas should also be located where expansion is possible as demand 
increases . J;..'. ' 



Since trash , litter , and garbage accumulate in picnic areas, daily collec- 
tion of waste may be necessary. Garbage cans and litter containers located at 
appropriate spots will help keep the area clean and attractive . 

Although many farmers have established picnicking areas on their properties, 
most have derived only supplementary income from them. The nature of picnick- 
ing restricts the fee which can be charged. Space is rented for only a short -■ 
period o,f time . Many of those who have inves ted considerable amounts in playrr 
ground equip^nt, toilets, drinking water, or other improvements , have obtained 
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lERlC 






-i” i,”* 



.meager reiiurns, aid others have^^^;^ loss* Thie has occurs 

jbecaiise , they h^-' not he|>t.,t^^ ■:areas;;;:attraci:ivh\:p|;: 

charge a fee coWnensurate with their costs.. Befpre^inyastii[i|5.^^^^ ; 

this--, type, ok ventPre'j/.^a-.faM^ 









' .’‘C ' 









’-demand '.foti .'-it ,■ and .that,.- the-.; facilities ha;; plans''. ,td,;arec,t ;;ar-;a''hJ^th,iv,-^8.%^ 



will hpt be greater th^ receii>ts. 
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Ridiiig Stables 



Little is loiowi pf the number Pf or of riding horses ior 

hire in the United States. that about 1.4 millioh riding 

horses were needed in i960 (23 ) About 7 »6 milii^®^^ 9S9 Pt 

ol^et rode a horse that year on a total of 55 million occasions (18) . The. 
forecast by (M®RC indicatea^^^^^^^^^^ 1960 and 1976 in the 

nimiber of occasiphs a hpfse^^ or ah additipnal 27 million pccar 

•Sions.:: ^ ,■ ^ 



An analysis p f the reports pn riding stables in 6 States indicated 
the most successful businesses^ w^ located near population cep^'^® 
recreation complexes • ?Pables near public riding trails had the highest ixir ;. 
tensity pf use; and. the lowest capital inyes tmeht. When the stables wete locat- 
ed ;n^ a- suburb and the operator used his own land for trails » his 
cai^ital Investment was i^ To recover the interest on this to 

the facility had tP be intensively used. Riding school operators often Supple- 
mented their income by training and boarding horses. 



A major problem of operating a riding stable was getting and keeping 
trained horses. Horses that were seldom ridden in the winter months often had 
tp^ ha retrained each spring, or new ones had to be purchased and trained at 
-Substantial expense:.;-;-; 



Operators of riding stables most often mentioned the lack of adequate in” 
surance at reasonable rates as their most pressing problem. Some operators, . 
particularly in remote rural areas, were unable to locate a bicpker ^o wP'^id 
toite such a policy. Those companies that issued this insurtoe had variable 
ratps, ranging from $60 per horse per year near urban areas to $27 .^0 per 
hprsa pet year ;in. t^ incorporation pf the riding business- yss . P^e , 

method usd^ adequate insurance cphW^ not be pbta^Sd 




that 



Organized Summer Cetmps 



Organized camps for boys and girls providP outdoor recreation plus fellow- 
in group livi^ physical activity , citizenships ^ts anO 

and ndture s tudy . In some ins tances , ins true tion is provided in r eli- 



; ^ In 1961 » the^ A^ Camping Association listed oyer 2,800 nembers^ 

pvpr 2,O0U^ religious and other institutionai grpups ft*”!*, 

about 875 camps were operated privately for p^^^ ' 
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In 1961, mdre than 73 percent of the privately operated' c^ps ! were* located 



Ih 9 States (Callfo^la Hlchigah, Nev^ Hampshire, 

York^ Peimsylvaniai Vemont, ^d Wisconsin) . libs t of; were located 

on a lake, at the seashore, or by a stream in the i^untnins** 
campe ere Mre^^^s^^ metropbiitah centers and lipeated^^ . 

/in^vareas with: n 'y-- ■:< , 







Children 's Camps comnbhly haye e^ program, and 2 sessions are tisual| 

Offered during the summer. The average fee in 1961 for the privately pp^^ 
cmnps was $300 for a 4^ They catered mainly to children 5 

to.. 14' years, of;' age. ■ 






1 















The average c^p handled 120 children per sbssion. Newer damps te^^ 

: ;l^ger;,'thah , 'O Ider camps , : ^ v':' ;v ; ■ : - ' , . ■ , : -l. ® ;‘S 'S 



lOemand' f^ orgfi^ised camps is affeOted by the number of chiW the ■ 

participating age group and the incomes of parents OKRRC study estimated 
; that by 1976 there would be about 22 percent more children in^^^^^t^ 14-year 

:age |iroup than ih 1960.^ P 14 

^pierceht of all f^^ 40 percent in 1976 (18) . As a result . the 

demiand for boys* and girls* camps will increase threefold to fourfold. The 
humber ^ 0^^^^^^ camps will probably increase much more rapidly 

thw institutional pa^s becau 
icet hhi more parents 



wimm 

mmi 



■■ 



In 1960> the expenditure for pending children to privately operated cainp 
tras about $65 million. By 1976, this outlay probably will be $650 million, 
about 9^000 priVatbly owned camps 4^ to satisfy this demand; " 



mmm 
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Operatbrs of camps in the 6^^ a^ 

considerable loss of property during the off-season. Those having the small- 
est loss had a caretaker . Many success ful operators found that participation 
im lob al commuhity affair reduced the ir loss es and promo ted community cooper - 
atipn^ ^ahbthef i^ item was repair of access roads;. Designs- 

tida'bf tdiese rbdds as State^^b^^^ reduced thib expense greatly. 



rvV- -.v * c 



tew 












an 



water 



Of ten an Otherwise desirable location for a camp 
sup^yi ' The^^^^^^^^ therefore recommended that an adequate source o f water 

be determined before a campsite is established. 






. I 



Most operators strove for a high percentage of repeat business, re- 
quired that b and children be satisfied. Parents were attract by 

good motel or resort facilitiee nearby, as many came to their 

children and reqhired overnight accommodations. 



1 















■‘MP, 



i? ^ ail operators indicated a shbr tagb Of meil;-tf ained ; coun^^^ depend- 
ed largely upbh^^^^h and college youths who required 

'■the^xamping'-seabon. 



'imm 












' The ca^^ outlay 
is $i 00 i 60 d- to ^ $ 
well managed. 



to 



an adequate camp for 120 children 
are satisfactory for the camps that are 
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Liye,">Bait Production 



for live bait has become aizabla* A generation 
Ago, the fisherman gathered his own, but today it is generally purchased, 
flume suppliera who harvest bait such as grasshoppers ,;.wprp arid ^ 

jooimpw^ of ier it f add! tional dbllai^ ai^uall^^ ?ihut . ^ 

npt^enp support. ^ family;. As a result, many individuals produ^ < 

halt. under controlled conditions as a major, source of income. . \ ^ . 

once a small enterprise bn many farms, is now, special - 
ised and largely confined to a few producer sv j^^ production 

j^d ma7*keting problems which are^^^^ acuta than for 

$i^e prpducera must g^ ^o^ct^ specials care , in 

trahs it and in storage at the retail putleti Miximq^ 

a Week or two at controlled tasiparatur As. the ve- 

tai|%putiets. One jobber in- Hiaspuri^j t^ 

.'service' 70 : retail:; outlets,., v ; 



Minnow production requires a: large supply pf 
is alntost a prerequisite. To control the water 
construct ponds that are less than 1 acre in size, 
oyer 50 ponds per employee. 



water. A 
, most 



Successful operatbrs have 



T^^ capital investment. needed to construct these facilities.^ is large, - 
ranjgihg from $750 a pond. In a^ expenditure of $15>Q06 in 

service equipment, feedi and other items may be needed. 



of holding' areas and large trucks, minnows can be 
ed and a producer in the Central States can service almost any 

area in the United St^ 

Icnowledge required in minnow production and marketing makes 
it almost imperative that this be a full-time enterprise. It is not an en^^^ 
prise for a npvicef Apprenticeship with a successful operator is highly 
sirable. Onpe an operator has entered the field, he must guard his market by 
satisfying his customers. 

Earthworms, crayfish, grasshoppers, and some o the t types of bait are pro ■- 
duced or collected for sale. Earthworms are present in most 
Since almost anyone can use his spade tp obtain a supply, the competitioa^^^^ 
a relatively free item makes this enterprise rather unprofitable. Some 
ducers, particularly in the Wes ty provide earthworms to horticulturists for 
ground conditioning. : 






Sale of Building Sites 



Rural lands that can be developed for attractive building sites or for 
Recreational use increase substantially in value as the demand for outdoor^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
recreation increases (4). People desire to be near a lake, stream, golf 
Cptirse, or park. Such areas become attractive for siumner or year-round home 
for (^gahized campsites, other recreational uses. The demand for st^^ 




homes in a rural setting will increase as the pressure of urbanization contin- 
ues and as incomes rise. These second residences usually are used on weekends 
and are located within a few hours' drive of the owner's permanent home* 






JMIany farmers already have recognized that ^^agricultural land can bi^ made 
much more valuable by converting it to residential sites. One common procedure 
has been the construction of a small lake in an attractive area where suimnSr^^^^^^^ '^ 
homes can be built. The land usually has a relatively low value, Buildihg 
sites can be sold for a price that provides a profit above cost of land and 
development . Areas around golf courses , along stress, or over Iboking valleys 
also have appeal for building sites. ^ 

A major concern of the operator is to acquaint people with the braaV lliis 
may be done by developing a recreational area at the site.^^^^^^^^ ■■■ ''y 

The most common technical problem encountered has been in developing ade- 
quate water and sewage disposal systems. A problem encountered with artifidial 
lakes has been seepage from the dams. Many of these problems can be avoided 
by consulting technicians and following their advice. ^ 



..V- 



Recreational Complexes 

Some people like to play golf; some prefer to fish or swim; others want to 
ride a horse, or hike through the woods. People with a variety of interests 
may be found in a recreational party or family group. The variety bf ekpef^^^ 
ences desired on a visit depends on length of stay, number in the party, and 
the divergence of their interests. 

To meet a larger number of these wants and thus attiract more guests for 
longer periods, some operators have developed recreation complexes with sever- 
al kinds of facilities. In other conanunities , operators have worked together 
to es tablish complementary enterprises to meet the varied demands . An opera- 
tor of a campground may be successful if he is near a stocked lakd^ golf 
course, picnic ground, scenic or historic area, or any number of other attrac- 
tions. Isolated, lie could not survive. 



This type of development need not be restricted to any area. It may be 
near a metropolitan center or in a rural area. In the latter situation, the 
venture must have unique features to draw people from some distance. 

Complexes require a relatively large capital outlay, specialists to super- 
vise each facility, and a large expenditure for advertising. This type of 
venture requires the full-time efforts of one or more persons to manage it. 
Off-season time must be spent in advertising, maintenance, and making the ^ 
facilities more attractive. , 
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APPENDIX 



Investanent, Expense, and Income Statements Depicting the 
Characteristics of Successful Enterprises ^ 

The following financial statements for the major kinds of recreation enter- 
prises were developed from data on the more' successful businesses surveyed in 
the study. Success implies sufficient net cash income to equal azinual depre- > 
ciation, interest on investment, and wages for unpaid family labor. For this 
purpose, the annual depreciation and repairs averaged 5 to 10 percent of the 
original cost of buildings and other permanent-type structuresimd 10 to 20 
percent of the cost of operating equipment. Interest on investment was charged 
• at' S'-' '■ 



Table 2.— Investment, income, costs, and returns for a fishing lake, 1961 



Item 



Amount 



• • ••• • •• • • ** * ** ••• • *,** * *** * * ** * * * * ** * 






Capital investment: : 

Land (75 acres) : 

Land improvement 

Buildings and permanent structures 

Operating equipment 
Other . 

Total 

Income: : 

Fishing ....... .'. 

Boating 

Snackbar, tackle, etc. ......... . . 

- ' tal 

Expenses: : 

Repairs 
Retail sales 
Total ..... 

Net cash return 




Net return to family labor, management, and investment >: 
Interest on investment 
Return to family labor and management ....... ... . . ... . . 

Amount of family labor . 



$ 7,500 
500 

5.500 

1.500 
500 

$15*500 

$1,800 
500 
1.000 
$ 3,300 

$ 150 

500 
$ 650 

$ 2,650 
$ 275 

$ 2,375 
$ 775 

$ 1.600 





V-... 



•0 -0 :• • :•/- 



Table 3. --Xnvestn^^ Incomai costs, returns 

service, 1961 / . 

■ .- , .ibem' . ■'■'•■.’^ ■ 

■■••. ■■•-.' • ■ - ■ '■ '•; ■ ■ . ■ ..■'. , ■ •■ • 

Capital investment; boat and^^?^ 

Cash Income; guide service ($20 per day) 

;Cash^ expenses;: /: 

Cas .. and . 0 x 1 ^ m •m-.p • m m»- m 

; Insurance and guide license . . » . . ; i 

• ;.RepairS . • • .• » » m • • • ,m m • e ip' •: • -m ‘ m' m- 0 • « 

To tal p •• • • • • • • •• • • • • «p m • • • p • ••• •• •• 

-;Ne t cash income - • • • • • • • . • • • p • • • • • p • • • • • • • • • • p p p p p 
D epreciatxon . p # # pppppp«ppp«ppp# # # # p.p # p*« ####### # p # 

Net return to labor, management, and investment p 
Interest on investment . . > . ...... . . . , . . . . ... . . ... 

Return to labor and management . . . . . . . ; . . . . ... ... 

iftiooun t o £ labor . . . . . . . . *. . . . . . . ... . . . . . ... . . . . . . . i ^ ~ 




Amount 



$ 750 

$1,200 




60 days 



Table. 4«.~rlnvastmeht, income, costs, and returns for a vacation farm, 1961 



Item 



Amount 



GApital Investment: 



• • 0 0-0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 



000000000000000 0 , 0 - 



, ©^uipindit’ 0000000000000 m 0000000 0i 900090 0 00000 

X 311 GOUS 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0' 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 •. 

7o t»dX •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• • .0 '0 '00 0000 • 

€abh income: Xodging ]J ... ......... . , . . ^ .... . ^ ... 

Caeh expenses: ; 



. .. .. .. ... ... 0 0-0 0 0 



..... 



......... 



Utilxtxes ; . p p p .p p p p p p p p p p ,• p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p‘ p p p p p. p p p p' 'p p -p ; 

Rejpaxr S PCPPPP PPPPP PP PPPPPPPPPPPPP P PPP.PPPPP PPP PPPPp p'.p ; 

Insurance - pppppppppppppppppppPppppppppppppppppPp. pppppp 



' p p p p p p p p p p P p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p e p p p p p p p p t p p p p 

. ULScel laneOus ' . p p p p p p. p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p* p. p* p p p p > p > p ; 

Total Ppppppppppppppppppppppppp'pp p p p pp pppppp* p p p p p p p 
.'Net ' cash xncome p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p p. p p p p p p p p p p p ; 

Pepreciatibn on investment p p p p p; p pp p p pVp p p p p . p p p v;Vvp^ ; 

Net return to family labor management and Investment p ; 
■In.ter es t , on investment p p p » & » » » 9 » p p p & • p p p p p % p p % % m m m p p^p p : 
Return ' to f amily labor and management p p p p p p ^ p ; ^ p p , U p p 
Ainoiint of family labor p p p p p p p p p p p p pp,pp ppppp'p pppppp 



$ 500 
$ 300 

$ 200 
$1,000 
$2,600 



75 

30 



825 

75 



$1,180 
$1,420 
$ 00 
$1^420 
$ 50 

$1.370 
50 days 



1/ Capacity for 8 guests p 
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Table 5«""Invest3Dtten.t, inconey costs, and returns for a hunting, area,, 1961 



Item 



Ainount 



• '• • • • • e. •^•'.<9 



Vsluc of fsritt (5^000 scrBs) • • • • • •••••< 

Clubhouse . . . . . s .... • • . . . . . . . . • • • • • • • ••••••••••*••• • • * • • • • 

■ _,'v 

Cash receipts (lease of trespass rights to hunting area) : 

V; ■ ■ ■, 

Cash expenses : wildlife feed plots 

Not . cdsti Incoms ••••••• • « ••••••••••••••••• • • • •••••• • • • ♦ • • 5. 



bepreclation on clubhouse 






» • • • • 



Net return to family labor, management, and investment 
Interest on investment on clubhouse 
Return to family labor and management 
Amount of family labor 



. ' ■ • 



m 9 9 9 9 0 



• 9 9 • 9'9 ,0 9 9,0 



9 0 0 0 9 



$250,000 

5,000 

2,000 

150 

1,850 

J50. 

1,600 

''■';'SC'250, 

1,350 



• • • • • 



10 diays 



1 



'.I 







I 



I’ 



i. 






i 






k 



I - 

'v:. 






f 
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Table 6.»lnyestment, income, costs, and returns for a shooting preserve, 1961 





• ■# ■ 


Item 


* Amount 

• 



Capital Investment: : 

Xjsnd ^230 acres ^ •••••o ••••••••••••••••••••••• ••••••••• 

Clubhouse •••••••••••••••• •• •••••••• • • 

Came ^rearing equipment •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••: 

.Rearxng pens • • • • •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Holdxng pens ^nd e^uxpment •••••••••••••• • • • • • • • • • • • • • 

bos Icennels ••••••••••••••••••••••• • • • ••••••••••••••'••• 

V Traps ' • • • 0 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9' 9 9 9 9 9 • • • • • • • • •'•••• •' 

; . bogs •••••••«•••••••••• •••••• • 

Nxscellaneous •••••••••••••• • • • • • • • • • • • •••••••••• • • • • • * 

To t al 99 9999999999999 9' 9^^ 999999 9 9 9, 9 9999999999 99999999 9 i 

Receipts: : 

V, * . hunting •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• • • 9999 : 

.Refreshments • • • 
bog .tr ainxng 

Cuxde fee ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

.Trap shooting ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••: 

bressxng game •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• • • ••••••: 

To tal •••••••.•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Expenses: : 

, . iAdver txsxng •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• • • : 

^ U txlx tie s •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••. 

: Repaxr s ^ ••••••••*••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••: 

Feed 

Eggs .•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

''''' Annual cost of breedxng stock • • • • •••••••••••••••••••: 

Refreshments • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • o • ••••••••••••••• • • • • • • • • • : 

T^aps , etc • ••••••••••«>•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••: 

: Taxes and insurance •••••••• • • • • • • • ••••••••••••••• • 

XiSbor ••••••••••••••••• 

Total 99999999999999999999999999999999999999999999990 

Net cash return . : 

/beprecxa txon on xnvestment ........... . . ........... 

Net family labor, management; and investment 

Interest on xnvestment 

Return to family labor and management . . . . . . . . .... . . . . . . 

'^miount of f amxly labor .... . . .... ... ... . . .... . . • . . . . ... . : 




$20,000 

15,000 

5.000 

5.500 

7.000 

1.500 
5,000 
IjSOO 
1,000 



$61,500 



$20,250 

1,000 

2.500 

1.500 

1,000 



IjSOO 



$27,750 



$1,000 
500 
2,400 
6,000 
400 
2,000 
500 
300 
450 
4.500 



$18,050 
$ 9,700 
$ 750 
$ 8,950 
$ 3,075 
$5,875 



300 days 



.jmM 

' 









19m 









fen 






Life'- 
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Table 7 r--lnve8tment. Income, costs, and returns, for a campground, 1961 

' Item 



• • • • • 



• •••••••••••••• 









• • • 



• •••••• 



• • •• 9 ••••••• • •• 



• • •• •• •• •••••••••••••••• • • ••••• 

• •••• 9 9 9 m m 9 9 (p 9 m 9 9 99 9 9 9 9999999999999 



999 9 9999999 9 



$ 2,000 
2,000 
13,500 
$17^500 

$ 3,000 
2,000 
7,200 
$12,200 

$ 200 



Capital investment: 

Land (30 acres) 

.. Permanent s true tur es . • • • • • • • • • • • • * * * * * * • • * 

. Ope r a ting e^uipaient ••••••••••• • •. • »■ 

. Total • • • • • •• 9 • • • • 9 • 9 9 9 9-9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 . 9 9 9 9 9 9 • 

Cash.';incomer-'' 

Camping ($1 . 50 per campsite) 

Sale of merchandise 
Rental of equipment 
Total . 

Cash expenses: 

Advertxs'xng jr*,****,*** 

’’"-'UtiTi ties . • • • • 

. Repairs ^ . * • •. • • •. • • • • • • • • • • • • •• • « • • • • • • • • ^ - • • • • • • - • ' • 

.. Taxes and 1 xcens e s ••••••••••••••••••••••••*••••#•••• 

^ Shpplxes 9 • 999 99 9999 9 ' 99999999999 9 ^ 999999999999 9 99 999 

• • • • • • • • • 0 • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • 

C Miscellaneous 
Total . 

Net cash return 
Depreciation on investment 
Net return to family labor, management, and investment 
interest on investment 
Return to family labor and management 
Amount of family labor 




Amount 






9 •' 



9 9 9 9 999999 99 



9 9 9999 99 9 9 9' 9 9 •• 9 9 
• • •••;•• • • • • • .••••••••••• ••••••••••••••••• • 

9 9 9 9 9- 9"-9 9' 9 9 9 9 9 9 9,9 9 9 9' 9 « • 9 9-9 • • 9 9 9 9f 9 9 9 9‘ 9 

9 9 9 9 9 



<!s\W/rc«i*<ri'/c 



500 



• •••••••••• 



• • • • • 



• • • 9 # m 9' 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 • • • • • 9 • • • • 9 9 9 9 9 

9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9.9 9 9 9 

9 9 9 9 9,9 9 9 9 9 9^ 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 • • • • • •' 9 9.9 9 '9. 



$ 

$ 7,750 

$100 
$ 7,650 
$ 875 

$6,775 
350 days 



Table 8. — Investment, income , costs , and returns for a picnicking area, 1961 



Item 



Amount 



• • • • • • •••••••• • • • • 



• ••••••••••••• 



xnves tment : 

Land (250 acres) 

Operatxng equipment • • • • , • • • • ••••••••••••••••.••••••• 

To tal'' * . • 0^ 0 0 0 0 0 ,0 0 0 0 0 0 0 "0 0 0 0 0 0.0 0 0 ^ 0 .0 .0-. 0 .0 0 0 0 0 0 0Z0 0 0 , 

income : 

Picnicking fees ($1 per car) 

Snackbar 



$2,000 

1,500 

$3,500 



■yj ■ 



9,9 9 9 9 9 9 • 9 • • 9-9' 9-9 9-' 9^ 9- 9'9 '9 9 9-' 

9 

9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9‘ 9 9 9 ,9 .9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9, 9 



Total 



999 9 09 999999999 9 9 9 9 999 9 999 99 9 99 9 90999 9 999999 



$1,000 

500 

$1,500 



■ .9 9 9 9 9 9 9 ‘9 9 9 9 9.9 9 9 0 9 9 9 9 9 999999999999999 • 9 9 9 0 9 0 9 9 9 9 

999999999999 99999999999 99 99 9 99 99 99 99 9 

9 

9 999 999999999 99999 9 9.9-9 9 9 

. . 0 

9 9 999 9999 '9 99999 9 0909 9, 9 099 9 9 9 9 0 9 9 0 9 9 .9^,0 0 9' 

9 

909990909009999999999999999999909999999909,09099 



$ 150 

150 
200 
125 



Refuse collection 
Real estate taxes and license 
Insurance 
Total 

Net return to family labor, management, and investment i; 

Interest on xnves tment 

Net return to family labor and management : 

Amount of family labor : 50 days 
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$ 625 

$ 875 

$ 175 

$ 700 






























lERlC 










Capital Investment: 

. .^lliand (100; actes) * • • * • • • • • ^ • ••:••••••«•••••••• • # • • • • • • 

Land improvement •••••••••• • • • • • • • • • r • • • • • • • • • • • • • • 

;Buildlngs and permanent structures • • • • • « • 

'Operati^^ 

vjBk^^r ses • • ••«•••• • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • # • • • • • « • 

" Operating equipment • • • • •••••••••••• • • • • • • • • ••••••••••: 

Feed •••••••••••••••••• • • * • • * * * • • * * * • • • * • • * • • * * 

:0 tiller ' • •. 9. 0. m- 9 9 9 9 '• 9-9 9 9' 0: 9 -f . • 

: Total . ...... • • r • • ••.•••••••• • • • •.••••• • . • : 

Cash income : horsebaclc riding JL/ • • • •••••••«••••• « • • • • • : 






$46,000 

$20,000 









Property taxes . , . . 

Advertising . . . . . . . 

'Supplies , feed, etc . 

Labor (hired) . . ... 

'Insurance v- ■••••••'* 

-Itepaira on equipment . . ..... . . . . . .. .. : 

^ : 

'''Total ' ...e. s 

Net cash income .....: 

Depreciation on investment . . . . . . ........ .... . ......... . . : 

Net income to family labor, management, and investment .: 

Interest on Investment : 

Return to family labor and management .....r 

Amount of family labor ^ : 



$ 



200 

500 

4.000 
4,500 

1.000 
900 
500 






$11,600 
$ 8,400 
$ 150 

$8,250 
$ 2,300 
$ 5.950 
300 days 



-A., 



1/ 40 horses ridden an average of 400 hours per year at $1^25 per 

hour. .. -.v 





























lib 



Table 10 .--Investment , income , costs , : and re turns for an 



camp, 1961 



Item 



Ai^iiiit 



Capital investment: 

..Xtand . ^160 acres ^ ................... 

^and^^l^ 

^^ildings and permanent s true tures 
; Op equipment 

Total 

Cadthi income • fees .... • • ... . • . ... 

Cash expenses: 

Utilities 



• ••••• 



»••••••• 

9 • 9 •• 9 m • m ••• 9 • 9 9 ••• m ••• m •••••• 9 9 

9 9 9-. 9 9 9_ 9 9 99 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9-9 9 9 9 9 9 , 9 . 9 9 

' ■ ' . , -9 

9. 9 9 9 9 9 9 9-9 9 9 9 9 9-9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9.9 9 .9 9 9- 9 ,9 9 9 9 ,9 9 9 9 9 9. • • • • * * * 

• ••••••••••••••• • • • • 



$ 16,000 
10,000 
120,000 



• 9 9-9 999 9-9 99999 



99999999999999 



999999999 



'9 9-9.9 99 99 9 9 9 9 •• • • • ••• • * • * • 



9 99 9 9 9 9-9 9 9 9 9 9 9.9 9 9 9 9~ 9 9 






999 

■ 9 

■99-9 



9 9 .9 



9 9 9 9' 9 9-9 9 9-9 9 9' 9 • • 9 • • • 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9' 9 9.9 9 '9 9 * 9 9' 9 9 9 9 '9 9 
9999 9 9999 9999999999999 99999999999 9099999 

I » A ■ . ■ • 

9 

9999 9999999999999999999999999 99 99999999999 

999999 

9 9 ,9' 9 9 9 9 9. - 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 #• 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 •• • • • • • • • 9 9 • •• 

• • • • 9 9-9 9 9' 9 9 9-9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 '9 9 9 9 

9 9 9.99 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 .9-. 9 9 9' 9 9.9 9 9-9 9 9 9.9 9 ' 9' 9 9 9 

9 9 9 9 9. 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 



< tzdx diid Xj>C0nsG •• •• • • •• •• •• •• •• • 

insurance 

Other suppTres ............................... 



• * • 






Total 

Net cash return 
DejSrediation on investment 
Nist return to family labor, management, and investment 
Interest on investment 
Return to family labor and management 
Amount of family labor 



• • • 

' 9 
9 9 .9 



9 9’ 9 9- -9- 9 9 9 9 9.9-9 9 9 9-9 9. 9 9 9‘ 9 9 9 9 9 
9999999999999999 
9 9 9 999 99 99999 9’ 9 9 9-9 • 9 9 9 ••••••• •• 



9. • • 

* a . • 
9 

999 



$166,000 


^r$: 


76i«00 


i 


1,500 




20,160 




22,000 
^ nnn 




1,600 




2,000 


/ ' 


2,000 




2,000 


$ 


54,260 


$ 


22,540 


$ 


6,000 


$ 


16,540 


$ 


8,300 


$ 


8,240 



250 days 



r/ Returns from 120 
session. 



guests paying an average of $640 per S^yeek 
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Table II. --Investment, income, costs, and returns 
a minnow-production enterprise, 1961 



Item 



Amount 



• ••••••••••• • • 

• ••••••••••••••• 



Capital investnient: 

Land (100 acres including large spring) 

, Land improvement 

. Buildings and permanent structures 
Operating eiquipment 
Value of inventory, feed', etc . . . * .... . 

Cash income y . . 






• ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 



$10,000 

SCO 

40,000 

15,500 

4.500 

$70,500 

$32,000 



• •••••■•• •••••••••••• 



• ••••••• 



• • • » 



y^lities .... 

■Supplxes and' e^uxpment ............................... 



Pro^^^ tax and license . ... ...... . . . . . ... 

Insur ance ............................................... 

Total ^ ............................... 

Net cash return . 

Depreciation on investment 

Net return to family, labor management, and investment 
.Interest on investment . . .... .,. .......... . . . ... . . . .... 

Return to family labor and management 
Amount of family labor 



: $ 500 
: 11,500 

: 1,550 

: 955 

; 75 



• ••••••••••••• 

• ••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 



• ••••••••••a 



• • » 9 9 9 9 9-9 9 9 9 9 9 9.0 9 0 9 0 9-9 9 9.0 9 0 • • • • • 



; $14,580 
: $17,420 
: $ 2,000 
: $15,420 
; $ 3,525 
: $11,895 
: 500 days 



1 / Includes 50 ponds. 



2/ Thei operator produ^ 400 pounds of minnows per pond. Sale price 
$l>.6QVper;,;pound. 



-i 'Ml 



























mm 






























- A - ’ -■ - :*• ! ',; 
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Table 12; --Investment, income, costs, and returns for 









Item 






Capital investment: : 

V|land^ (60 acres) .............. ... 

. . land improvement ......................... ..... 

./V . ;]^uxldrn^s and permanent structures .......^.. .: 

Operating ecjuxpment .............. . . ...«......: 

Other . . .... ... . . . . • ........... ...... ...... . . . : 

To tal ... . . . . . . ... . . . . . ...... . . . . . ... . . . . V 

Sale . (70 lo ts @ > 000 per lo t) 

Annual sale (14* lo ts) 

Annual expenses: : 

Advertisxn^ ........ .* . ................. . . . . . . . : 

Real estate taxes ............................. 

' Repairs and fees .................. . .. ........: 

Insurance 
Total 



Amount 



$ 6,000 
3,000 
10,000 
500 
1,000 
$20,500 
$70,000 
$14,000 




• ••••••••• f • • • • *** * efeef*** 



• • • • 



• • • • 



• • ••••••••• 9 9 m 0 



Net cash return 
Annual cost of assets li^uxdated 

Net return to family labor and investment : 

In ter es t on inves tmen t . . . . . . . . . . . ... . ... . . . . . . .,: 

Return to family labor and management : 



$ 775 
$13,225 
$ 4,100" 
$9,125 
$ 562 
$ 8,563 



ly Investment would be liquidated within 5 years 
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Table 13. --Inyestanent, income, costs, and returns for 



•’^V'.:l V'-^- ■V '-f;,V:.> 



■r; . 



• • ■• ' ■ - ■■ ■■:- ■ • •;■;• ■Y;V^■^V •:->--;’;v'.^ fe 

' •' ■• . '- ■■•■. ■■•I - . ■ 

■/■.' 7 Amount ; '■ v'' ' . J 

"'• '••■-• •'•■ ■ •_ ^ ^ , ■ V- ;-7y/;7 ;x77^:5J 



Capital investment: 

■■\. X|a^^ acres) ■ ?"• • * • • • • • • « • • . • i . . • • » • • • • « • • • • • • . « • • • . i $ 50 , 000 
Land improvement 20,000 

Buildings and permanent structures # ^ ; • : 150,000 

Operating equipment • • ••••.• • • • ^ • • • • « r •••#«#•• • • • • « • • • : 12,000 

Merchandise inventory • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • •••••• • • • • • • • • • • • ! 10,000 

' Other '• • i '" • • • • • • • • •. ••••••••• • • • • • f • • • • • • •*•••,••• • • • • • • • • * - 

; Total • • • • • • • • • • • • • • •. • •••••• • • • •••••••'••••••• • • •••••• -$2^7 ,000 

:'Qash : Incomer ' . - ^ 

\ Entry •••#•••••• ••#••©• • o • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • 50,000 

BCating .•••••«••• • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • > • • • • • • • •,••••*." . 2 >000 

: Bunting ••••••• • • • • • • • •••••••••• • • • • • • • • f • • • • • • • • • • • • • s 5 ,000. 

> Eishing • • • • • • ••••••••••• • • • • 4' • •••••♦ • • • • • • • • • #. • • • #.# 3,000 

■ Borsehaclc riding • • • • • • • • • • • • # • • • • • * • • • • • • a • • • • • • r 6,000 

C^ahin • rental • • • • • • • • • • • • • •••••• • # • • • i •••••• • • • • • • • • • • r ■ l*^ ^000 

Retail sales . • • • • • • • • # • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • •<•••••# ^ ,000 

. Restaur ant • • • • • • • • • •••••• • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • . • • 25 ,000 

• • • • • •■• • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • » • #. • • • • • • • • • • • • • * • , , 

V Total . • • • • • • • • • • • • • ••••••••••••• c • • • • • • • • • • • • • • •#•••• $111,000 

expenses: 



Utilities 



*# • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • # • • • • I $ >15 , 000 

5,000 



f. ••••••• V • 






guppiies and equipment •••#••• • • • • • •••••••••••••• • • • • • : '*35,000 

■ ^^^^epair s . •' • #, • • • • • , • ■ • • • • • • • : • .# • • • • • • ,# • • • • • • • • • .1,,.200. 

Property tax and license • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • •••••• • • • • : 750 

Insur ance • •• • •• • • • • • • • • • ••• • •• • • • • • • • •••• ••• • ••• • • •• . 2, 000 

Labor 20.000 

Total * • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • ••#••• • • • • • • • • • • • • • • $ 73,950 

. Met cash income • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • $ 

Pepreciation on inves tment . . • • • . . • • . • • • • . • • • : $ 7,500 

Met return to family labor, management, and investment .: $ 24,550 

Interest oh investment • • • • • • • • • • • • ••••#•••• • • • • • • •. • • • • • • $ 12,350 

Return to family labor and management , > . > . » . ^ . . i ^ 12,200 

Amount of family labor • • • • • •••••••••••••••• • • • •• • •••••••: 300 days 












•• • 









y 
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